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ideals. 
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Volume IV 


A PROGRAM FOR THE STATE CARE OF 
THE FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
EPILEPTIC 
Tue 1915 Legislature of the state of Mis 
sourl authorized the governor of the state 
to appoint a Children’s Code Commission 
for 
laws affecting the welfare of children and 


the purpose of codifying the state’s 


for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions for the enactment of further legisla- 
Most of 


done 


tion in the interest of children. 
preliminary work been 
through the activities of eight committees. 


the has 

The following report contains the pre- 
liminary suggestions which were offered to 
the commission by the writer, acting as 
of the committee defective 
children for the Code 
may be of interest to workers in other states 


chairman on 


Commission, and 
who are interested in the problem of the 
state care of the feeble-minded and epi- 
leptie. The final draft, somewhat differ- 
ently arranged, which will be published in 
the report of the commission, considers not 
only the problems connected with feeble 
minded and epileptie children, but also the 
problems connected with crippled, blind, 
deaf, speech defective, unstable, psycho- 
pathic and degenerate children. 


RECOMMENDATION 1 

A law should be enacted by the state 
legislature providing for the legal and 
compulsory commitment to, and permanent 
retention in, state schools, institutions, 
camps or colonies of all feeble-minded per- 
sons in the state who do not receive proper 
supervision, protection, control and sup- 
port in the home and who threaten to be- 


come an industrial burden or a social men- 
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1916 Number 98 
ace to the community This law should 
make provision for the following deta 

1. It should stipulate that the legal 
tification of feeble-mindedness should 
made by competent authorities f 
minded and backward ehildren. This s 
ulation is needed because persons are n 
infrequently committed to institu 
the feeble minded who | ive been Trp raop 
erly diagnosed as feeble-minded. It 
necessary to remember that feeble-minded 
ness 1s a state of mental feebleness and not 
a disease or necessarily a state of bod 
feebleness. It is impossible, according) 


to diagnose feeble-mindedness by th 


nary physical or neurological tests. It car 
only be diagnost d by a psvel olos lexan 
nation and by social criteria. Consequently 


the types of experts which should be desig 


nated by law as competent to lega 


certify to feeble-mindedness should be (1 
examining psychologists who have 
feeble minded 


and backward ehi 


ized on 
physiciat s who have bee! 
psy 


to differentiate — be 


dren, and (2 


trained in individual ‘thology and wi 


are competent 


feeble-minded and backward cases 


2. The law should be so drafted that 1 
person can be committed to a state inst 
tution for the feeble-minded who is_ not 


Nor should it be 
possible to commit a feeble-minded perso 


the 


actually feeble-minded. 


wishes of or guard 


be shi 


against parents 


ians if it can wh that said fee 


minded person is properly controlled, sat 
guarded, protected, restrained and sup 
ported. keeble-minded persons, howeve 


} 


who are properly controlled may be legally) 
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committed provided the parents or guard- 
lans so desire. 

3. The law should be specific on the en- 
forced commitment and permanent deten- 
tion of unprotected feeble-minded girls and 
women of child-bearing age, who fre- 
quently become the mothers of illegitimate 
children, many of whom are also feeble- 
minded ; of feeble-minded prostitutes; and 
of feeble-minded delinquents of all kinds 
whose anti-social impulses are not effee- 
tively restrained by parents or guardians. 

4. The law should designate the agency 
which should have jurisdiction in the com- 
in the release of committed 


mitment and 


cases. The suggested agencies are: county 
courts, circuit courts, municipal courts and 
juvenile courts, or an official board of ecom- 
mitment and release. 

®. The law should indicate the legal pro- 
cedure to be followed in filing petitions for 
commitment and release. It may be advis- 
able to permit a simplified procedure, with- 
out the necessity of a court hearing, in the 
ease of parents who volunteer to commit 
their children, provided the latter have 
been legally certified as feeble-minded. 

6. The law should specify the conditions 
under which committed cases may be dis- 
other 


charged, paroled or transferred to 


institutions. No inmate not legally dis- 


charged may be removed from the institu- 


tion. 
7. The commitment papers sent to the 
state institution should contain the find- 


ings and eonelusions of the commission of 
examiners, together with the social data 
bearing on each ease. 

The main outline of the new Illinois law 
for the legal commitment and retention of 
the feeble-minded, effective July 1, 1915, 
under which 304 cases were committed in 
Illinois during the first seven months, may 
be followed in the drafting of the Missouri 
bill. Three of the notable features of the 
Illinois law are: first, it provides for the 
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(and 
feeble-minded persons upon the filing o! 


legal eommitment retention 


petition before the court of jurisdict 
and upon the hearing of the same by 
court after the alleged feeble-minded 
son has been examined by a commiss 
appointed by the court; second, it prov 
that the commission shall consist of 
qualified physicians or one qualified p) 
cian and one qualified psychologist’’; a 
third, it prohibits the commitment of p 
sons to an institution not officially certifi: 
as feeble-minded. There are certain wea 
nesses of the law, however, which should | 
avoided in the preparation of a bill 
Missouri. 

First, it does not seem proper that ‘‘t! 
costs shall be paid by the person who file: 
for 
found at the hearing to be 
feeble-minded. Such a 


necessarily deter persons from filing peti 


the petition’’ commitment when t} 
person iS 
provision woul 


for the commitment of whic} 


tions cases 
should be placed under public supervision 
Second, it would seem advisable, if feas 
ible, to make it an official duty of some pub 
lie official to file commitment petitions, al 
though this should not debar private ir 
dividuals from also filing such petitions. 
Third, the stipulation that the commis 
sion of experts on feeble-mindedness must 
be ‘‘residents of the ecounty”’ tends to de 
feat the very intent of the bill, for there are 
many counties in which there are no ex 
perts who are qualified to differentiate the 
high grade feeble-minded from the back 
versa.’ Already unde 


ward cases, or vice 


1Mr. A. L. Bowen, executive secretary of the 
State Charities Commission of Illinois, sends me 
the following comments on these criticisms: ‘‘! 
do not agree with you that it should be the official 
duty of some public official to file the commitment 
petition. If this provision our lunacy 
commitment act, it would hamper the commitment 


were in 
of those needing hospital attention. In our stati 
the stipulation that the commission must be ‘‘ resi 


dents of the county’’ is constitutional. Our county 
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linois law persons have been com- 
from several counties who have been 
! ly diagnosed as feeble minded. It 
no easy matter to overcome the 


liagnosis, because of the few 


(ile 


ts available on feeble-mindedness and 


ardness. The difficulty is not merely 
mproper eases will sometimes be com 
| for permanent state custody, but 


hut 
the 


men and 

are compete a provisional 
other communities the individual 
as they aj . It is clear 

e impossible 

commission. 


physician’ was 


that ‘The cost shall be 
d the petition, when the person jnetitytions for 
hearing n to be feeble-minded,’ . 
: tionable ‘sons who 
from our insanity 
igned to prevent un- 


tions to ve 


s. The cou 
izance of petitions file 
was found that the re 


] and, 
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Through the ministra- 


tions of this bureau the money lavished on 


wasted instruction. 


useless instruction 


by 


endeavors, 


would be made to vield 


its fair return properly directed edu- 


cational The 


expense 


bureau would represent only a small part 
of the eventual returns in inereased edu 
cational efficiency. It is evident that many 
school districts can not afford to est iblish 
their own bureau. The state must come to 


their aid. 


Second, in order that the eourts and in 


stitutions of the state render efficient 


mas 


service, it is necessary that the children 


] 


presenting ey idences of mental abnormalits 


who come before the courts or who are e 


mn 


mitted to institutions, should be properly 
mental ea 


for the 
feeble 


diagnosed with respect to their 


pacity. It is especially necessary 


judge to know whether a child is 


minded and irresponsible, or merely back- 
whether a child 


OT 


ward and responsible ; 


IS Insane or psychopathie to such an extent 


as to render him irresponsible. The num 
ber of feeble-minded irresponsibles is larger 
among both juveniles and adults than the 
number of insane or psyehopathie irrespon- 
the 


number of baekward r 


the 


(while 


sibles 


sponsibles is larger than number 


feeble-minded irresponsibles), hence 


be 


tween normality, backwardness and feeble 


largest problem of differentiation is 


mindedness. No disposition of a question- 


able juvenile eourt ease or an adult 
eourt ease either) should be made until 
the facts are known with respect to the 


individual’s mental capacity and responsi- 


bilitv. If children have been committed to 


institutions without adequate examination 


the state should provide the means for a 


scientific examination when there is any 


question as to the individual’s mental nor 
malitv. Many communities ean not afford 
this service. The state should aid them. 
The director of this bureau, to be perma- 
nently efti- 


appointed on a_ non-political 


AND 
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be a clinical 


wenhney MASIS,. should ps | 
vist and an educator, technically tra 


for the work, who has at least five vears 
practical experience in schools and inst 
tions, in the diagnosis, social eare and ed 


of the ba 


feeble-minded and delinquent. 1 


cational treatment mentally 


ward, 


probable cost of this bureau if it wer 


tablished on a seale sufticiently ecomprehe) 


sive to needs of the schools, inst 


meet the 


tutions and courts in these sections of 1 


tate needs are not 


yuld be 


where the already n 


by local elinies we from $15.000 


$20,000 a year. 

fy A second plan would he TO estab] 

wo smaller and independent bureaus, on 
P 


) serve the public schools of the state an 


one to serve the courts, police systems a1 


? 
il 


stitutions. The qualifications of the di 
the 


e director of the 


rectors should be Same as St pulat 


+} 
or tl 


central bureau aly 
The cost of conducting these bureaus 


30 organized as to serve all sections 


the state now without this service. wou 


probably amount to the same 


of the 


the cost 


as 


central bureau. 


] «yp 
large 


c) A more modest plan, which repre 
the 


sents minimum recommendation, and 


which seems to us most feasible in the pres 


the 


ent IS TO es 


work in the state, 


bureau 


Stave of 


tablish on a smaller seale a for 


mental defectives in the extension divisio 


of the state university, with a director 
whose qualifications should be the sar 
as those given for the director of t 
eentral bureau in (a) above, to be ap 


pointed by the board of control of 
stitution, under the same terms of 
as apply to faculty appointments in the 

The should 
As the work develops one or more 
be added to the 
The work of the bureau should inelude th 
the of 
school, institutional and court cases in dif 


ihe 


university. staff include one 


clerk. 


should staff 


assistants 


following: examination referred 


ferent parts of the state, according to 
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of instructi 
Ty and the dissemination 


mation through tl 


} 


ThHerwis¢ 
the 
mentally 
in time sho 
interests are now 


chool of agricultur 
and field 
If we are justified in making 
annual appropriations to help our 
reduce waste and inefficieney in 
ilture and stock-raising, we ur 


llv justified in asking the state to hel 


waste and inefficiency 
and handling of children. 
Several states have already established 
bureaus of psychological diagnosis in ae- 


‘ordance with one or the other of the plans 


proposed above. 


} 


RECOMMENDATION 3 

Separate institutions should be estab 
lished for the care of the feeble-minded and 
the epileptic because, while the social and 
educational care of these two classes have 
certain elements in common, the problems 
are quite different. The problem of the 
eble-minded is fundamentally educational 
and social and only secondarily medical. 


The medical care required by feeble 


minded pupils does not differ from the med 


‘al eare required by backward or normal 
ipils. It is merely a question of prevent 


if or curing defects and diseases It 


a question of curing the st 


Marshal] 
Insane, 
firmaries a 


of them 
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dangers and where they are subject to im- 


While data 


are available on the number of epilepties 


position and abuse. exact 


ho 
in Missouri in need of state care in this sort 
of a colony it is probable that the number 
oes not fall short of 1,000. Most of these 
large in the 
should be e 


commodate at least 500 inmates at the 


are probably at community. 


The colony mstructe t ac 
out 
set. This would furnish considerable relief 


to many homes and to the various institu 


tions where they are now improperly con 


fined, 


institution 


The superintendent of this 
should be a technically trained epileptolo 


} 


rist, who is familiar not only with the med 


‘ 
ical and hygienic phases, but also with the 
edueational, industrial and social phases of 


He should he 


pointed on an efficiency basis, and not on a 


the problem of epilepsy. ap 
political basis, by the board of managers of 
the 
trol 
all 


should 


institution or by a central board of con- 
administrative supervision of 


The 
permanent tenure, but the 


having 


state institutions. appointment 
promise 
incumbent should be subject to removal by 


The 


made maximally self-supporting 


the board for institution 


cause. 
should he 
The farm should 
The edu 


by shop and farm work. 
eontain from 500 to 1,000 acres. 
work in the 


should be 


department of 


cational 
under the 
teachers should be certified 
conditions that they are cert! 
lie-school work. 

establishment of 


fac) 


Second. the adequate 


lities to meet the needs of 
hs and adults of the 


Ther 


on a CK 


te care, 
Missouri, rvatiy 
eble 
Possibly over half of these are in 
Of 


state of NS 


the 


estimate, 6,000 minded 


persons. 
need of 
state 


eare and protection. these it is 


probable that not over one half are 


AND 
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t the 


the hospita 


tution at Marshall, in 
correctional institutions, in l 
while 


All the deper dent. 


- 


unprotected 


for the insane and in the infirmaries, 


the large. 


delinquent and 


le-minded should be gathered into 


i 


designed especially for eir 
Adequately to cope with the pr ,} 
feebl Missouri r¢ 


establishment of the 


Iie eds. 
the minded in 


following 


An institution combining the features 
asvlum, school, workshop and farn 
iS institution, which 
he eentral e 
the helpless, unimprovable cases 
al whether 


admissions 
feeble-minded school 

feeble-minded children who have already 
for 
feeble-minded adult workers, and those de 
the 


linquent 


been trained productive work, the 


types of feeble-minded who 
ean be eontrolled 


prison restraint. 


without re 
This 


prov ide facilities for 


course to 
institution sho 

the employment of 
inmates of all degrees of capacity in work 


shops and on the farms. It should be pro 
vided with an ample acreage of 
There should be e 
Is Institution—and with 


to be 


farm 


rood 


mneected with 


lands. 


tution 


the inst 


mentioned—one or more per 


manent or temporary camps in those parts 


} 
state where there are waste lands to 
} 


cleared and improved. To these 
should be transferred from the ot 

feeble 
1] f 


ad escents of 


tutions minded adi and older 
various grades of capacity 
whose labor ean be profitably emploved in 
the improvement and tilling of the soil. 
Some of the lands after they have been im 
proved may be sold by the state at a profit, 
should be 


farmed by the wards of the state. 
the 


while other lands permanently 
The rev 
and the 


state for the 


eolonies 


the 


derived from 


should 


enues 


camps revert to 
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But no low-grade asylum cases should be 
admitted. Those inmates who have finished 
their training or who have reached their 
majority for whom the school ean not pro- 
vide employment or who can not be safely 
restored to society should be transferred to 
the central colony or camps for profitable 
employment. 

In ease the need becomes sufficiently 
urgent a similar sehool should eventually 
be established near the center of popula- 
tion in the western part of the state. The 
eastern school should then serve the east 
ern half of the state, and the western school 
the western half. 

The above institutions should be re 
garded as colonies and schools for incurable 
defectives (although some types of epi 
lepsy may eventually prove eurable) and 
not as hospitals for invalids, although they 
should contain hospital divisions for the 
treatment of the sick and the maimed. 

With the establishment of the above eol- 
ony, camps and school according to the 
plan outlined, the state would be able to 
provide eare in the right kinds of institu 
tions for at least 1,500 feeble-minded per 
sons. While this would not provide ae 
commodations for all the feeble-minded 
who need institutional care, it would make 
it possible to remove man) of the feeble 
minded from society and to transfer many 
feeble-minded persons from institutions 
where they are now confined which are not 
suited to their needs. 

To the institutions for the feeble-minded 
should be transferred the non-insane feeble 
minded now confined in the hospitals for 
the insane and those feeble-minded delin 
quents in correctional institutions who will 
not become too much of a menace to the 
other inmates and who ean be properly con 
trolled and restrained under the easy regu- 
lations of an institution for the feeble 


minded. The feeble-m nded prostitutes 


ought to be placed under permanent 
tody in a separate institution for imn 
feeble-minded girls. Until such an 

tution is established it is reeommended 
the immoral feeble-minded girls be 


fined in detached eottages, either in 


Industrial Home for Girls at Chillico 
or in the central colony for the fee 


minded or in both institutions. 


RECOMMENDATION 5D 


There should be instituted a system by 


means of which the names of all chil 


who are suspected of being feeble-minded 
ind of belng il cd dates LO! i SI lal SS 


should be annually reporied to the proper 
state officer. These names should be re 
ported at a stated time from all the pub 
schools of the state (and preferably from 
all the parochial and private schools as 
well The lists should be sent to the stat 
bureau of psychological diagnosis ! 
Pre estab ed, or to the Stats lepartm« I 
if education Since it would im ssibl 
for most of those reporting to determine 
daennitely wi hildren ar eeble-minded 
it would be necessary to follow some arbi 
trarv convention: e. g.. all ldren tw 
vears ve or less who are retal | n 
their school work over three years should b 
reported as suspects. These suspects, or t! 
worst he s] d be ex 1 } 
proposed — stat ureau psy log 
liagnosis, in case the schools themselves do 
ot maintain a_ psycho-edueat 

n order to determine whether ev are 
feeble-minded or backward. 

RECOMMENDATION 6 

T) ere should he enacted a state law n 
king it mandatory upon every school dis 
trict in the state to establish special isses 
for feeble-minded children when there ar 
ten such schoo] children in any given dis- 
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time of the reorganization the curr 
ulum 

It is only a trite statement to say that 
English is more poorly taught to-day, in 
our smaller high schools at least. than iny 
other subj t The iilment les in this 
The average teacher of English spends his 
days teaching about English nist | I 
teaching the use of Englis| We all have 
texts called rhetoriecs used in our schools, 
but most of the m are used by teachers ho 
make of them only guide books to cem- 
eteries of the dead, Children wander 


‘onsider- 


through museums of Exposition 


ing specimens that seem to them as lifeless 
as from by-gone ages—or Narration, o1 
Argumentation, with here an aisl irked 

Plot’’ and there one of replicas all marked 


** Analogy.”’ 
Now the 
either a new and bette 


method. It 


horns of this dilemma dem: 
r content, ora Vy 
happens to suit my 
purpose to take the last first 
the end 


varied method lends itself to a revived econ- 


tent. 


to how 


show 


(one of the problems stud ed lor a ong 
time by the National Council of English 
teachers is, shall the course he planned by 


years or by half years’ 
that 


omy 


Let me point out 
many and varied stud 


ot 


con- 


learning teach us that the easiest 
way to promote learning of any kind is to 
appeal to as many instincts as possible, and - 
to form the greatest number of associations 
possible with the given content. Therein is 


the value of a change in occupation. This 
is the only 
of 


handed dow n to us from the past 


value to the many subdivisions 
arithmetie, 

but that 
value is pedagogically. I have 
the of 


notably increased in a number of large high 


our conventional texts in 


very real, 


seen efficiency English teaching 
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DOSS Milestones were se I 
! Wie eAaSIIV ey lent to a bov n 
making progress, when he had a plis 
. real thing, which is not always evict 
} ! erely going from Eng ] 
» l0a 
we mmediate values w S 
once, and there are other bet ts less tar 
te In the first place, argumentation 
n I fer be taugnt V exactly ti s 
hod as narration and description 
s is a serious fault of mediocre Englis 
teachers. A consideration of each of thes 


topics as such would make it more not 
ile sl uuld one | nger t ns ( 9 
happens to be called Englis ist as 
eaches anything else because that too h 
pens to be labeled Englis 
In t second place, it will bring to 
ittention oj he teacher the fact that | 
pils differ widely in their a to d 
“qually good work under all these su 
divisions. When I turn through the pag 
f a rhetoric I fail to see the sami en an 
vomen quoted in the examples given as 
dels under the various chapter headings 
Evidently Darwin and Huxley excelled 1 
exposition rather than in argumentatio! 


while Burke was a shade better in the latter 


Our great novelists are forced to use narra 


tion in the place of argumentation when 
the wish to prov the righteousness of 
some caus Is it not probable that our 
] * oye } 
own pupils differ just as widely 
It ought to be made evident that a pupil 


] 


may be brought to have an abiding love for 


some division of English as taught in the 
secondary school, even though he unfor 
tunately loathe some other form But if 
this other form be known simply as Eng- 
‘judice 


I + 
4e 


I had a boy come into my office 


lish he approaches the new with a pre 
that Is to he 


illustrate. 


not apt overcome. me 


schools by the simple means of splitting up ' one day saying that he had such a square 


the course into as many named divisions as 











teacher 


in one subject that he ecouldn’t 
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Now this argumenta 


rvrrieve ad question : 


i ke arg 


persona 


litv of the artist. 


is no difference 
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’ In eXpositiol mf ) l ina One yrade finish the eight! iS see | 
singies out an pect or qu tv whi nany that every subject of the s ndary i? 
things nave in common and eares nothing lum, English included. tends to reduce 4 
for indiv duality n other words. he ab ) nortality rather than to rons 
stracts a mnimon truth fro i host of faets The Ohio. Vey nt. Ch = nd Mas 
seemingly dissimilar Llovd Morgan and husetts investigations, a ng others, s 
Others have pointed out that the instinet that most of the el ldren who dronned 
that has distinguished man Trom the ! S v lost interest , ir? ilu r rt 
mals is that of elassify ne things nd its t seem to be get ¢ them any here 
value is that through it one learns to stat If the term Enelis n high s 
th facts the trut iS one Sees t SO n nae hazy ybstr n with 7 
Clearly that one’s Ludiencs vill ‘ m that th live. restless hoy ms ; Is 
diately and completely see their bearing on it falls short of the marl ‘ortunate 
one another.’’ there are now a number of sehools on 

Especially can intellectual honesty be point t where work Englis} S 
fostered through the teaching of argumen lone that proves satis torv to 
tation, 1f we can get our teachers to help eve entrance irds and yet where Cor 
rescue that term from the vicious connota Doyle’s ** White Compan has taken ft 
tion which it now has. Argument is not a place of ‘‘Tvanhos nd where the Englis 
stubborn contention base l on Tee ne or ro S re strewed w th ifon ) 
bias rather i! elief nd uttered wit if lovues and tr de jour S d the like 4 
much hope of changing any one’s opinion ising such matter as this. we iW Arous 
Argumentation is not soph sm, and should keep the already awakened interest o0 
have nothing to do with giving its devotees pupil who otherwise ould find s for 
a facility in proving either side of any ques English irksome and without seeming 
tion. Rather, through argumentation we — to him In their efforts to explain a) 
hope to discover the truth, whatever it the mechanism of the cars t] ey are tryin 
may be, or to assure ourselves of the right to make fool proof, some of our automoh 
poles when intelligent men still differ manufacturers have produced eatalogu 
about it. When there is only one possible of as fine ex imples of exposition as one \ 
explanation of a set of facts or a theory find between the covers of any of the vo 
one ealls a setting forth of them exposition. imes of ‘‘Models of Prose Con position 
Argumentation should do for the masses in published by our book companies The 


the high school just what logie in college game is true also of a number of the larger 


should do for the inte lleetual leaders nnn } 


implement houses, and in |] 


teach them rightly to divide between true two or three farming state 
and fallacious arguments when presented — these used with the best of suecess. 


by others. Here. too. is an opp irtunity to teach in 
Now brietly, as to content It would seem tellectual honesty such as the more forma 


that a greater stress on the divisions of the method of teaching English does not pr 


English COUTTS: would make it easier tol sent Are the elaims of this or that ¢ 
vitalize the subject-matter. Let me suggest pany extravagant? Can they be mad: 


that in this day when the school mortality good? Are the arguments fair ones? One 


is SO great, when in such cities as Chicago, of the best arguments in favor of the ple 
only half of the children who enter the first that honesty pays in the long run and that 
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SORORITY 








ronment. This aequired behavior is illus 


trated in her alliance with the 
her particular group to the 
others, and in the concentration of her in- 
‘*special’’ individuals to the 


terests upon 


emphatic disregard of non-sorority girls. 


Such an individual is deseribed as ‘‘un- 


democratic’’ or ‘‘anti-social.’’ The inter- 


ests 6f the college are not her interests; she 
places sorority activities before college ae- 
tivities and consequently is considered a 
serious hindrance to the welfare of ‘‘eol- 
lege life.’’ 

The further argument against the soror 
ity brands this type of organization as es 
sentially social in nature. In origin it may 
have had a ‘‘real purpose,’’ but, owing to 
the nature of girls, it has developed into a 
teas, parties, 


talk, afternoon 


other 


center for 


dances and items (known as frivo- 


lous) which are distinctly detrimental to 


the student’s attitude toward that intellee 


tual work for which she presumably ma- 
triculated with the college. 
As a final result, runs the inference, 


centers of 


Particular 


become power 


sorority gfroups 


utilized for destructive ends. 


reference is made to the aristocratic way in 


which different sororities manage ‘‘ poli- 


ties.”’ Given a sorority with a good mem 
bership, both in numbers and in personal 
influence, it 1s fairly obvious that this soror- 
ity can exert ‘‘political pull’’ for its mem- 
bers 
This 


sorority 


indictment against the college 


labels it as an exelusive agency 
the 
welfare of the college. 
that a 


offer 


intellectual and social 


In effect, it 1s ridie- 


antagonistie to 


ulous to assume college ean be 


**demoeratic’’ or ‘‘equal edueation 
for all’’ if the situation just deseribed ex- 
ists. But proof obviously should be forth- 
coming, as the validity of arguments is 


what counts in a discussion of any problem. 


activities of 


exclusion of 
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mon mode of reaction to the college envi- Were these negative eounts valid. the 


sorority form of woman association should 
be eliminated from our colleges. 
In faet, 


as a result of these ‘‘eonvineing’”’ 


arguments, several colleges immediately 


eliminated sororities: in other eases soror 
ity activities were regulated, and still other 
colleges are discussing the proper action to 
be taken. My experience with the sorority 
that of ¢ 


‘“ ceased to exist.’’ 


lies with class leges 


question 
where sororities merely 


and involved numerous ‘‘symposiums’’ 


held during the formulation and enact 


ment of the sorority-execlusion act. 


Krom edueational literature touching the 


‘ial activities of the secondary school, it 


would appear that the fraternity and 


sorority have played an important, though 
at the same tige disturbing, part in the 
social life of the high school. This lit 


erature presents a veritable review of the 


arguments against the college 
Its vocabulary is a startling rep 
had been dinned into our ears for 


AS a 


graduate I had wondered where the admin- 


what 
four years at college. mere under- 
istration obtained its wealth of arguments 
which, to sorority members, did not always 
As a graduate student 


seem to ‘fapply.”’ 


I began to comprehend. 


Ilere was direct evidence that those 
arguments which are valid for the high- 
school pupil have also been considered 
valid for the eollege student. We are 


asked to identify the problems and _ atti- 
tudes of the sixteen-year minor with those 
of the 


We must infer there is no ‘‘ 


same individual three years later. 
gap’’ between 
the high school and the college; that the 
kind of work in both institutions is similar 
and that the organism, which is subjected 
to the educational process, possesses certain 
qualities immune to change. This appears 
absurd, chiefly because it reveals a situa- 


tion incompatible with known results. In- 
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As the college community is composed of 


members, 
the af- 
executive positions in the dif- 
the 
Gov- 


several hundred relatively 
students 

forded by 
ferent 


Athletic Association and the 


profit from experience 


college organizations, such as 
Student 
were 


ernment Association. In faet, even 


there more ‘‘offices,’’ a small per cent. of 
students characterized as ‘‘ popular’? would 
tend to monopolize them. The sorority is 
necessarily a smaller unit, but has its own 
officials with definite duties to 


fails to 


set of per- 


form. The girl whom the eollege 


note because she is ‘quiet,”’ the sorority 


will encourage and elect to sorority office. 


A year’s responsibility in an executive 


position may approximate in value to a 


vear’s work in some academic course. If 
the sorority is willing to undertake this real 
education, which by the way is advocated 
by so many authorities and practised by so 
commendation 


the 


few, elimination or laek of 


is equivalent to stifling spirit of 
‘*School and Society.’ 

Nor does practical training offered by 
the sorority confine itself to administrative 
One sorority, for example, staged 
The 
girls practised costume-making, stage di 
other 
than 


work. 


each year a play from Shakespeare. 


recting, acting and many funetions 


which effeeted more training some 


courses in modern language and _ history. 
Though 


usually held in a house or 1 


conditions vary, meetings are 


Ooms leased or 


owned by the sorority. The average col 


lege girl is not wealthy and her expendi 
tures are limited. In order to guard 
against extravaganee and to help make the 


the entire membership may divide 
definite 


sorority, 


into committees which perform 


work at definite times. Reference is here 


made to room committees responsible for 
order in rooms and an inventory of their 
committees or play ¢com- 


contents, dance 


mittees. 
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few 



























These added phases of sorority life may 


cnen, It would not be uneom 


- , Lote 
iIneiude a Kl 


mon practise, say once month, for 


every 


the meeting to assume the form of a supper. 


A supper meeting need not mean **eaterer 


and **dress up” a certain group of gir 


may plan and prepare the supper. 
onnection by proper group shifting ea 
may help in her turn, and no on 
T 


not COOK, i 


member 


be excused beeause s| e can 


groups naturally equalized as to ability, 
without cooking-knowledge 
the 


the 


the individual 


should be able at end of her eolleg 


eourse To 


preparation ot 


supervise I 
thirt 


meal for persons numbering ten to 
or more. Graduates invited to such meet 
ings are often glad to make the sorority a 
Mecea 


vol 


for relaxation. Every sorority in- 


ves more or less of this socializing activ- 


itv and, from a practieal viewpoint, should 


not be suppressed for the sake of those in- 
dividuals not sorority members. 

These activities demonstrate the true 
function of the sorority, namely, the prac- 
and pleasurable training of girls for 


With 


becomes socially 


intelligent participation in society. 


this purpose a sorority 


efficient and furnishes to its members what 


otherwise could not be obtained from the 


total college group. Nor is there real evi 


dence to demonstrate permanent group 


conditions which spell deterioration in in 


As a constructive sugges 


telleetual work. 


tion, there are sororities of distinetly su 


perior scholarship as well as of average or 


iceably poor quality. Inereasing in 


the nature of human activities 


and the actual effeets of ‘‘repression’’ in 
edueation would seem to suggest that just 
this repression, when heaped upon soro: 
ties, has compelled sorority activity along 
narrow pathways and diverted attention 
from many fields of usefulness. The pres- 
ent lack of adequate stimulus in the stand- 


ard academic program of our women’s 
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is not a Class eT Lp), but 


embers trom all classes 


ial proportions. In this 
TT zine’ aven and ? 
+ +1 
protec ne Lie CoO if; 
I 
tion. For the town ecolleg 
the immediate locality a « 
St idents it S essent 
ind aormitory virls b 
better and more intimat: 
ass or all-eollege oy Ups 
Té imone one th isand or 
iS al Wellesley the ¢ ( 
+1 ] 
are the CLASS @] Ip ec ¢ 
tories are mutually exclusi 
societies are but special 
] 4 " } 
working with special d 
jects. Obviously the soror 


mum combination of these 


for necessary training 1 


] 
iS cordala \\ ceom ana 
rraduates Indirect une 
come acquainted wilt f 
tions,’’ and, in turn 

vet back and be me re 
lleo , lLile , 1] 
Hiege pr @m™S, POSS a 


are eatered to o1 I at 


meetings at stated ter 
vear, the question n 
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means and methods essential for the at- s the headmaster’s office, which is panelled 
tainment otf this purpose by the adminis- \ ~ ildings be o | | 
tration, HERMOINE L. DEALEY tically I t t II ~ 
(, ~ em, = ¢ | 
— Batchelder | : 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
, + ir 1 r 


THE LOOMIS INSTITUTE 


With appropriate exercise | Nn Inst a } 2 = yo ee 


t t = 
ty 2 d val ru ‘Oller’ sent I I . rt ‘ . . r | 
3 fol \ Yale, Dr. Ru ell TL. ¢ t t I y r 2 ) rit 
Professor H. A. Bumstead; P1 t D lraw d 
St rt Pat Harvard. Assist 1) (', ( ; ' 


ham, Dr. D. W. Aberer Worcester, and nust have in t rst rst g ral s 
Colonel T. D. Landon of Bordent n Military ence, or what a fine Get! a. -* 
the science of common things. In the s 1 ve 
Institute. 
ne 5 oy ge , : : a boy may elect biology, in whi ve stress out 
The building itself, designed DY Murphy AY ‘ . . 
loor work, plants, trees and animals in their nat 
Dana of New York Geol characte ' ‘ call ae ' oe 
is is fitting up 1 rare old N Eng reial geograpl which a pal the wo! 
homestead. The main building is 165 feet long consists in the instructor taking the pupils 
by 65 feet wide, To the west, w ith i dist netive Franklin’s father t ; 3 y thful Franklin to 
individuality, is a wing used for the chapel. view a riety of trades esse Some oO 
The interior is copied e] sely after the ld + e rses are @! lite i I us lleves ‘ 
Cong il meetin r ‘ 1 if they earn 1 point we find them vatuabl 
ort nee c Ise vit ‘ : 
Mi , i. : thes 
pews a d wa ran hand I ls d 1 kk \ - 
; YT: I +} Y th ty + yn the 
t the rear. Four tall, round t ed lows , 
’ f strict be nN 1 s ites 
’ 1] 
it each side admit a flood of light. The ellij the faculties ana so the boy back to his books 
t | ceil s treated with a spe i ist il refreshed 1 invigorate 
felt A three-manual organ completes in so Tar as preparation for academic ¢o legves is 
equipment rare among our schools. The concerned, it is largely a itter of emphasis. 
Where many schools demand much of the classies 


. ° . ] 
ground floor of the main building contains 
and ancient h storv, and make a tardy concession 


business and academic offices, a large study 


ar am > ; ‘ to sce! in a se ir elective, we prescribe 
hall, and a library OS by JU Teet, with project ’ 
i , 3 : science and the history of the U1 ed States We 
ge bookeases ividing ie Toor into s -" ‘ 
ing bookeas« dividing the r m in ix al expect our college candidates to take two vears of 
' ; 
coves, where the books are arranged by di part Latin, and advise more. We do not believe in a 


ments. A smaller but most interesting room scientific age that many boys ean afford to study 
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DORMITORIES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 


I 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
WOMEN IN BRITISH M 
\ the exercises held on November 


~ i Y t) t 
| 
Massachusetts Inst | 
. 4 \f 
indred students 1 
T ti = ? e f 4 + 
ridg I 1) red str tures 1 br ! 
dist e be the edu 1 bi 
t Riverwa) Nearer pr S 
t examples in Boston of the Florent 
| 
| } i 
L-shaped in pla ti chal teris 
f great It S g t 
ty | 
dor ries I 
{ } | 
+ ‘ efor vay a } rt 1] ? tT 
d | 
iy | “ced Dv re d rs y t } 


i 
‘a i 
ge the usual for I Glass guard 
} 
Altogether thers re six the hous t , 
end one bye y ssigned t fraternitie 
( r ( 
ire nere Mak y ( eriment ot |! 
? + + + } + t \ { 
r quarters 1} e€ DIOCKS about ft ni : 
, I ‘ t 3 | 
nstead of ted places. 7 societ ; 
, | 
i ive these homes are tl AK |] v} 
s ar the ¢ d house gra tl if ; 
; ) 4 I 
he Basi d the Delta Tau D vl 
s the Ames Stre end of thi : The 
: \ 
ternitv houses are different : 
thers, tor they have kK teh 5 1d \) 
‘ } 
} 
ms and one ro » large living r 3 | 
regular dormitories the Walker Mer ‘a +] 
il serve later tor t! I I iodat ‘ 4 
inwhil nere ire tem rar l ters bot t \ 
r restaurant and | . 1 the } seme ; ‘ ‘ 
ne of the educational buildings. The hospit i 
Student government ll be e ru t thy vor r s { 
rmitories as it has been for years lt I] | 
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pain 
bo 


- Scho f Medicine for Women (the only EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
edical school in London entirely devoted to Dr. James W. CAMPBELL was inaug 


I iri 1 der ! S ‘ lit es 7 | ersity ck er | dy S } 
{ r ] t t} > 
rom tl | ered 3 8 | $ Dean J. R. Jewee wv ha ; 





I diate tud The s ‘ \ ‘ (rary S iss it superinte d M 
! ! ir I I ! { Wirt 
ad} ' \ pa t mr? I " 
SUPERINTENDENT J. H. \ . O 
ha bas pr ded I ‘ \ rie stude =. W ) : . 
I has accepted the super i 
( Nii Vv it ( 3 ee me 
‘ R \ City 
Ix I Coll I l ( rs } | 
es as phases fom ; Canon Ha » ATHELS E Sawy 
wn Ss ( = 5 ¢ > S lTé ( prelil 
nary medic ’ ibject ] te dn tt: | +} t master tf St B es SO} I = } 
the ar my department the first sta eadmaster of Shrewsbury Scl . in su 
limit gy tne number to tw ty Che final s id m to the Rev. C. A. Alington, the new 
naste » otf ton oll} os 
es it these womel st ver t ea be TAKe! it ” I . Kt n ( llege 
Charing Cross. St. George’s and St. Mary’s Director CHarLtes Hupparp Jupp, 
II spit il Med cal Se} ols, In additi n to the scn ol f educati mm at the Ur versity « f ( 
il Free H tal for Wome) It will thus + and Professor George H Mead, f 
{ st hat ! ( ’ the great med | d partment of philosopt tt st 
schools of Lond lmits women as a matter have been cooperating with the « 
principle. At the Royal Free Hospital a mittee on schools from the Chicago City 
reat ( te I the Med ] scl | Cll tn ettort t d S er ti pre 
, + ] + 
Women has b Ope d by the yuer The the s | system er Ge g d the 
cost was S150 0 It =} Vv poss ] y ive WAVS f meeting then As e result f 
\ mplete course to 450 students peration expert test regardi 
I" ( i! the U ers f Edinbur i | systems in he country 1s vi 
before the comm te | 


he committee are Charles W. Eliot, presid 


I u | systen ‘ ures ° 
lai saad he given eena. Maxwell, superintendent of the New York ( 
> . — > 2 
rate m d en students. and pos 3 a 2 sor E. P. Cubbs I 
\ t] edica ; | H St dd r Univers 1 tl 
! iby s the sses e mixed | re su tendents St. Louis, Det: iM 
\ xt rate sect 3 I } 1] re 1) ~ 





ses t be ranged | land had its fift innual g N 
he head of ed rtn Wo vill be vember 3 at Clark Universit re re} 
admitted rsit struct 1< sentatives of the colles d sand 
s l $ ral ! | Phe ire I h have irisen 1 | st t 
now under consideration, and it is expected during the past year. Among those in atte1 
that | \ students will be ance were President William H. P. Faunce, 
hle to take t ' rriculum wit] the Brown; President Harry A. Garfield, of W 


university. ims; President Ernest M. Hopkins, of Dart 
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QO} Valle ll hold its seventh annual llow members of all e shifts t 
t it the | ersity of Pittsburgh, pate, will deal largely with t matt 
December 1 13. 7 wiation will be ad rear tion, the keeping of stat 





Subtopics for discus will be * The Use of — chair ; Miss J. R. Rogers, Baltimore; M 


Periodical in the Classrooom” and * Th Edith Hamilton, Bryn Mawr School: M1 


is follows: October 25, The assistants, in the same school for an iner 
Root Fault in the English Attitude to Edu- in salary. The schedu 
eation, Dr. Burrows, principal of King’s Col fered for the consideration of t] 


the H[u ties. Mr. A. C. Clutton-Brock; be paid. The petitions were referred to 
N ove er 22. The Intellectual Grow dwork of finance committee. 


\ 
Politics, Dr. H. A. L. Fisher; November 29, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has under consid 
kdu tl ( I { Convent Mr. t the establishment 7 I t t 
Graham Wallas school. A statement of the requirements 

fue annual meeting of the trustees of Cor- ¢@8ary to the establishment of such a sel 


ll University takes place on November 11 has been drawn up by Professor Howard 
Pre . ck t Schurman presents his annu i] Crosby Butl r, head of the de partment of 

report. and matters of interest to the welfare 2"4 archeology, and a committee of the tr 

. rsiti ire considered tees was appointed at their fall meeting 


consider the plan. Professor Butler estimat: 

Harvarp University is to extend its in-  ¢hat $250,000 would be necessary to proper 
benintint : , Rage > — > a . a . 

ruction to police officers. Raymond B. Fos- establish the new school, and before the tru 


dick, of New York, an expert in some tees met enough interest had been created 
ranches of police meth ids, nas been invited to the proposed plans so that a fr el d fe red I 
rive $50,000 provided the rest of the amount 


which Wi l be l d \ and night classes to could be obtained by October. 1917. 


become the first instructor. His teaching, 
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AMHERST COLLEGE has had ] s pr red 
| ls submitted for the erect four 
re , ne houses at estimated cost 
$ It is understood that thes ses , 
uilt for the use eu members 
, x of the publie si , whe af 4 
ty of Washingt d its inter 
ent have mad t ‘ ins r tT 
rs +, - the «tat lec lature t 
a ppropriat & eeitl ‘ 
ng for the mainte? f the inst 
Phe 1dget prepared ( troll 
( { r the ex a ¢] 
r the next t ears s] fic t M 
$1.884.910. The legislature at its last 
t ropriat $1,110,001 r 
f 1915-17. 7 leet is ' 
t] ding stat S — 
educational surv 
latur 15 t t t 
t f higher lear g 
\irs. MARGARET DE Ga x VERRA 
d July 2, wid Professor Vert , 
tol English at Trinity Coll left £500 
t I rporated S f Psychiecal Re ( 
£500 to New! ( ge, Cambridg § 
1 £400 to the Univers ( ridge 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER 
Ir is ropriate that the g¢ letter 1} 
iblished S 4 So It 
fr iv stat t | . 
gerreg ding s intry Vv 
d t sect $ r I 
condit 4 r lt 
ger yu s these « dre f , 
n ] moral ideals, is about 1,000,000, 7 
rk of teachers ght t st third 
moral ed tio! I the nat sf 
trustwort ess of characte citize 
( t needs for its prosperit d 
ess. The government has tr 
the churches id not 1 er the ! ! 
but it has the right to direct the worl t | 
schools and should express thr 
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OI j 
racter edu thes 1 greatest battles that 
| t rt] ts pl they see their bi rs 
rif 1 I the next gener is the front 1 S of ¢ t 
| lee | character educat I ey see towns and vill 
r 1! t ( rat ur ‘ ‘ 1 the 7 t 
virility n Col re the I é Vv set | r 
! I ! thei ! Who deat ! rs t 
pe en R d t r ti t 
! ti t] r t ! | ( é rtil d P 5s 
| ! ] r her d ( 1 the I I 
( ! t d d? rid tre é | t 
! | ! r the apat t reign power! 
I reed It is ential ter? g rd red t I 
‘ <i ete ae Ame: ne , = , e 
at ‘ d th hig I tr 
! racter of her pe d het I I I 
reat d pr te-s¢ ste het le to suffey told I 
! | le me s for u er . th t God 
dueat ( I te? for | t! tur d 


I I 
\ 0 ldening helplessness 
Mo ON, A group of representat (met 
Oct er 6 116 | ‘ hav ; f + | 
tured { a ; , ' 


THE POLISH UNIVERSITY GRANTS Ss thrust upon ti n, and 


| I | F Sc AND Societ tt 3 | rsity G 
| I I ! t nber P pr _ t | d r ‘ 
ent : tudent 1 me e wi re t prid 1 t ti 
| the learned profi the n and w re ne ry to t 
ise of the fright devastation in Poland the nat P 
1p 1 to t refug iy Grants stand for far more t rdinar 
| Switzerland 9 suffer hur | 
Phe t st thes tured folk. x pre } rl ¢ 
( earning a livel id Iship extended 
the | the war peculiar red e of Amer their 


t be described. that will, perhaps, keep them from st 
But if the situation of the refugees is des through this the third winter of war. 

erate how much more t1 the t rf In this work the Committee of the Po 

those who are left in Poland. For added to University Grants is very happy in 

their physical misery is an ever present mental Paris, the cooperation of Madame Sklodow 


agony. They see their country devastated by Curie, the eminent discoverer of rad 
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QUOTATIONS 
HE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


T oT test s 
rofess ‘ ed | I ‘ 
hut the central useful t 
} ont ed ( 
In July of this year the foundat pI 
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reach all our collegiate institutions, it is foreed vision is abolished. but is not the purp 
. + 1 +} ° ] ] ] ] 
o to reduce the ben hts otfered to individual sought to accomplish still valid? The tr 


rofessors in these institutions that they be- tees of the Carnegie Foundation sl uld 
come, in the language of the governing board something to say on this seore, and if the 


4 the University of Wisconsin, “slight—even the convictions they held prior to 1910 ar 
h,! 


problematical.” And when it is further re lid, then they ought to incorporate the: 
membe red that even these slight benetits in some f rm into the new plan Vv nh they 
volve the compulsory payment by every teacher naugurate. 
of a part of his salary, the new plan is seen as The nub of the situation seems to be t 
even less tenable. Some better substitute must that President Pritchett. entrusted wit] 

] + 





be off red. ind « mnstantly deve ping task, professing 
In framing that substitute it seems certain tain cardinal prin ples which « uld not 


that the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation yut require complicated adjustment to pr 


must revert forcefully to the first principles tical cireumstances as those circumsta 
of their organization, which Professor Jastrow arose, has not been able to make his 
points out have been in several instances most honest and unbroken continuation of those fi 


surprisingly abandoned. The cardinal pur principles, or even a modified continu 


when Mr. Carnegie established this great ciples, and in doing so has ascribed his e] 


philanthropy in 1906, was that it should in policy more to the shortcomings of t 
strengthen the teaching profession. Mr. teaching profession than to the considerati 
Jastrow argues, and it seems on very good of financial necessity which were really t 


grounds, that President Pritchett has assumed determining factors. and he has « 





» much the adn strator’s, the conservator’s t making clear what he st did t 
ittitude toward the funds in his charge that h pi les which he onee had declared 
has lost sight of the real interest of the pro peecable. In the process, he has lost 
fession which is supposed to benefit by them. of the confidence of the teaching protessi 
The pensions which President Pritchett once our colleges. All the cireumst es point 
hoped should be accepted by professors as part the wisdom of a reorg tion of the 
of their rightful compensation have become in  negie Foundation, possibly under nm ( 
his own language L very gra blk ship and certainly with more of I 
charity.” Here is a ] t wi be entation for the professors t 
cleared up once for all—are the Carnegie px Mr. Carnegi ly ended t t 
sions charity or compensation end that the ultimate pension 3] 

Incidental to t Ss metamorp sis 1 t the fullest poss le measur t ft eT 
pirit of the pensions there has been another _ bot f the teachers and the ¢ ! y rd 

portant change Karlier in the history of the terested Amer d ( d 
the foundation it was especially intended to  colleges—Boston Evening T) t 


serve one of its original purposes—that of 


trengthening the teaching profession—by al THE HEALTH OF ENGLISH SCHOOL 


lowing professors to retire in whole or in part CHILDREN 
after filling only a service qualification, while No other statements on the health of scho 
they were still in the prime of life, that they children have significance « jual » t t of the 


might devote their energies to individual re- annual reports which come from Sir Georg 
search relieved of the he vik st burden of Newman, chief medical othcer I the Bo rd 
teaching. That provision was abolished in of Education for England and Wales. He has 
1910—doubtless for financial reasons, although organized a service which brings into eoopera- 


President Pritchett insisted that it was for tive relationship medical inspection: school 


the good of the teaching profession. The pro-_ clinics; special schools for blind, deaf, defec- 
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40 50 





STarch scores 


Ayres scores 


VerTical deviaTions 


999 Soo 990 699 
mA Oe POH eon 


the 


ithetically corresponding Ayres scores Ayres scores 


were transmuted into the 
‘ence to the curve of relation—ceall these 


pothetically corresponding Starch scores (ce: 
cores—the difference between these the Avyress scores), these would differ 
from the actual Starch scores i 


actual Ayres seores would be 


points on the Ayres seale in by more than 4.3 points o1 


In other words, it means that Or it means, ; fore. that fro 


are in error to this extent point of the Ayres scores the Starch 


Sco 


1 from the basis of the correspond- 


corresponding to each Starch seore, or vi versa 


to plot these, say as small circles, and then to draw 

order, the central tendencies of a smooth curve through these in the same way as 

of B’s for suecessive values of the A was done with the small 
‘Related Central B’s.’ Call the line of equal rank. 

joins the points which represent graphically Now the difficulty 

the Related Central B’s, the ‘Central 


, 
circles representing scores 


which arises here is that in 
Relation one ease we get one curve and in the other case 
Line,’ or simply the ‘ Relation Line.’ we get another. For example, the central tenden- 


cies of the ‘‘arravs’’ of Avres seores 
ing to the Starch scors 


The above method applied to this case would be 


correspond 
to find the central tendencies of the Ayres scores 


| 1 
} is seen to be below 
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CONVOCATION OF 
THE STATE OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK 


THE 
THe subject of dominant consideration at 


Convocation of the Univer- 


of New York was presented as 
: ( the Written Word, the Pictured 
Word and the Spoken Word. But there was 
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are essential to the intellectual life of our people. 
You 


community faith in linguistic 


perceive the vicious circle: we have no vital 
and literary studies 

the state universities provide what the taxpayers 
demand; hence they do not provide what is not de 
manded. I know that there are many school hours 
given to what is called ‘‘ English.’’ But where is 
taught intellectual 


sense of the 


even the mother tongue with 


passion, with a true mystery and 


beauty of words, the power and enchantment of 
great prose and poetry? We need primary teachers 
who will teach the children of the poor that words 
battles. 


State systems of i 


are living things. They are Sometimes 


they are better than battles. 1 


struction fail if they do not anticipate the actual 
mental needs of the public. The newspapers beat 


us at our own pame, Like journalists, we must 


learn to meet the public more than half-way. We 
need not so much a revision of educational pro 
vision into the hearts and minds 


We need a new pas 


yrams as a new 
of common men and women. 
sion to put into their hands all the keys of civili 
zation, to furnish them, through the written word, 
a passport to the larger life of humanity. 


VALUE OF SPEECH AND LITERATURE 


No educational body has heretofore empha- 
sized more effectually the part played by speech 
and literature in the economy of the national 
life, its spiritual 
binds individuals into the mystic union of the 
that must eventually 


value as the force which 
national life; as the tie 
bind together in similar fellowship all nations. 

Said Mr. Chapman: 

Saving the language is much the same thing as 
saving the souls of the American people. 

And said Mr. Perry: 

Words are living things—they are battles; some 
times they are better than battles. 

These battles of democracy must be fought 
out in large part in the public schools, for 
there, if anywhere, is the soul of America to be 
saved. “We 


their hands (common men and women) all the 


need a new passion to put into 


keys of civilization, to furnish them, through 
the written word, a passport to the larger life 
of humanity,” was Mr. Perry’s ending sen- 
tence. 

This intimates the part of the school in the 


spiritual life of the nation. It is not the 
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who 


teachers of physical training alone 
prepare our children for service to the 


In teaching a child to recite with correctnes 


feeling any one of the small grea poems of 


language, you put his soul into relation wit} 


whole world of art; you release into } 


magic of the universe; you open to him a 


You affect his phys 


his digestion, his bearing, his manners, his 


heaven and a new earth. 


sense. You sharpen his senses; you excite h 


bition; you reveal him to himself. 


Thus spoke Mr. Chapman. But most of 
you reveal to him something of the spirit 
the race which the poet interpreted. J 
affect his digestion, but most of all you aw: 
his sense of kinship with brave and true 

A true school is a training camp where r 
battles are fought, where the uniform of 

giance is never put off, where the manual 
arms is not forgotten like a lesson from a | 
but builded the tastes and habits 


ideals of a new generation. 


into 


PROPOSED ENGLISH SYLLABUS 


It is not an abrupt transition to pass fr 


the consideration of the convocation to t 
proposed revision of the English syllabus f 
secondary schools for the state of New Yorl 
recently printed for examination and criti 
cism by the State Department of Educati 

The new syllabus in its final form will app! 
to the class entering high school in September, 
1917. 

The revision of the syllabus has been under 
taken in the spirit that was evidenced in tl 
convocation. Attention is given not to written 
English alone, but to spoken oral English a: 
to the pictured word in dramatic presentation 
Literature is presented as a vital, living ele 
ment in business and life. Current standards 
of speech and writing are emphasized equally 
with part standards. A large element of free 
dom and choice in selection of reading matter 
is introduced that the republic of letters maj 
not continue to be itself thought to be the ex 
clusive property or possession of a few. 

The aims of the suggested courses are di 
fined as follows: 

1. Vo deepen and enrich the imaginative and 
emotional life of the pupil. 
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